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Photographing Ptarmigan 


BY E. R. WARREN, Crested Butte, Colo. 


With photographs from nature by the author* 


UR White-tailed Ptarmigan, or ‘Mountain Quail,’ as it is 
commonly called in this state, is a bird of such alpine 
habitat that but few become acquainted with it, especially 
in the summer season, when it lives at timber-line and 
higher. In the winter it is somewhat better known, for 
it then descends to the valleys, driven down by the storms 

and deep snows, although, as far as I know, never below or out of 
the snow. At this time they are very noticeable, that is, if one runs 
across them, for they are pure white, excepting bills and eyes, which 
are black. At all seasons, so far as I have observed, unless much 
persecuted, they are fearless of man, and will allow one to approach 
very closely, so closely that I have actually touched them. 

The photographs from which the accompanying illustrations were 
made were taken in the vicinity of Crested Butte, Gunnison county, 
Colorado. The first of the birds in the summer plumage was taken 
in 1899 at an elevation of over 11,000 feet, nearly but not quite tim- 
ber-line, and in one of our high mountain basins. The birds were 
in the habit of coming daily, at about noon, to a mining tunnel, for 
the sake of drinking from a small stream of water which flowed from 
the tunnel, probably the nearest water they could find. As long as 
there is snow on the mountains the birds do not go for water. I 
have seen them eat snow in the summer as well as in winter. There 


* Mr. Warren's beautiful pictures illustrate perhaps more forcibly than any photographs Birp-LorRE 
has published the educational value of the camera in the study of birds in nature. Few ornithologists 
are privileged to see Ptarmigan in their haunts, and. with the exception of the Scottish species, they are 
never, we believe, confined in zodlogical gardens. But here we havea series of photographs, which not 
only gives an excellent idea of the appearance of these birds in life, but graphically demonstrates the im- 
portance of their marked seasonal changes in plumage, which are technically described by Dr. Dwight 
in the succeeding article. 
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were old and young birds; on my first trip I found a hen with two 
young, and on my second a hen with four young, and another hen 
with one chicken appeared soon after. The latter, I think, were those 
seen the first trip, but one had been killed by something, very likely 
a Red-tailed Hawk I saw flying about. This Hawk was the cause 
of the picture called ‘‘Watching the Hawk,” taken the first trip. 
These two young birds were very tame, and after being followed 
about some time had settled down among the grass and stones 
on the hillside. I had put the camera down about four feet away 


Copyright, by E. R. Warren 
‘“ WATCHING THE HAWK" | 

from them, and had the stop at sixty-four and shutter for one-half 
second exposure. The old bird was about twenty feet away. The 
chicks were in a nice position, the slide was out of the plate-holder, 
and I was just at the point of squeezing the bulb to make the exposure. 
The hen began clucking very excitedly as if alarmed, and those young- 
sters flattened themselves out among the rocks and grass so that, 
close as I was to them, I could. hardly distinguish them from their 
surroundings. As for taking their. pictures then, it would have been 
impossible. The camera would have shot over them. I looked to 
see the cause of the trouble and saw the Hawk sailing along close 
to the ground. After he had passed, the birds raised themselves up 


Copyright, by E. R. Warren 
PTARMIGAN IN NOVEMBER JUST AFTER COMPLETING WINTER PLUMAGE 


The conspicuousness of these birds in white winter plumage when seen against a dark 
background is an eloquent argument for the necessity of their seasonal changes in plumage, 
the value of which is strikingly illustrated by the photographs on the preceding page and 
below, where birds in summer and winter plumages respectively are shown with appro- 


priate seasonal surroundings. 


Ran, 


Copyright, by E. R Warrew 
PTARMIGAN IN WINTER PLUMAGE 
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and stretched out their necks, looking after him—then I took the 
picture. 

After quenching their thirst at the tunnel the birds would start 
up the hill, feeding as they went and acting much like a flock of 
domestic fowls. They fed on grass and weed seeds, with an occa- 
sional fly or other insect, which the young would often chase. 

The picture of the two birds in winter plumage was taken in 
November, 1899, near the summit of Mt. Emmons, just across from 
Redwell Basin, where 1 made my summer pictures. A heavy snow 
had fallen in October, but after that the weather had settled and 
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PTARMIGAN IN SPRING CHANGING TO SUMMER PLUMAGE 


melted the snow so that it was not bad traveling; in fact, even to 
the very top of the mountain there were bare spots. Here I found 
these two Ptarmigan, young birds, I think, as they did not appear to 
be quite full grown, and possibly some of those I had photographed 
two months before. Like the others they were tame, and I could get 
as close as I wished to them, the bare ground giving a contrasting 
background for their white winter plumage. The picture of the bird 
in winter plumage, on the snow, with part of a man on skis near by, 
was taken in the valley of East River, about four miles east of 
Crested Butte, in March, 1g00. Here, among the willows in the 
river bottom, were quite a good many Ptarmigan, some of which 
were quite shy. Snowshoes, ten-foot Norwegians, or skis, were a 
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necessity here, for the snow was three to five feet deep and there 
were no roads or trails. The birds appeared to be feeding on the 
willow buds. Judging from the tracks we saw, they must be much 
harassed by coyotes, for we observed the latter’s tracks running in 
every direction from one willow clump to another, as if beating the 
ground for game. 

In May, 1g00, I was camped on the south slope of Mt. Emmons, 
‘working a mining claim. The snow still lay on the higher slopes, 
but in the morning would be hard so that one could easily walk 
on it. One morning I walked up toward the summit, near where 
I secured the winter plumage pictures, and found one bird, in the 
changing plumage. Its head and neck were thickly spotted with 
black and brown, while there were numerous brown feathers in the 
back. Below it was still white. As usual, it was tame and I could 
observe it closely. Where I found it the ground was partly bare and 
partly covered with snow. On the 
bare spots it found grass and was 
nipping off the heads of this, and 
also would pick industriously at times 
into bunches of moss, getting the 
seeds from them. 

On July 11, I had my greatest 
piece of luck. I had gone out to 
look for Ptarmigan, hoping to find a 
nest with eggs, and was coming back 
along the crest of a ridge when I 
saw a little chick running a few feet 
in front of me, and, looking down, I 
saw the old bird and more chicks 
almost beside me. There were five 
young altogether, apparently only a 
few days old, as they were downy, 
and the quills in the wings were only 
just beginning to show. With this 
family I had a most interesting time. 
It was no trouble to get pictures of (J 
the old bird, for she would stand still Copyright, by E.R. Warren 
and allow me to put the camera down 3 “PULT eee a 
on the ground two or three feet away, 
use the focusing cloth and focus, then change the shutter from time to 
instantaneous exposures, put in the plate-holder and make the expos- 
ures. I secured pictures of her thus when she was covering her whole 
family, for whenever she stopped the chicks would nestle beneath her, 
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when I might have captured the whole family by putting my hat over 
them. But they were most independent little fellows and, chirping, 
would run about wherever they pleased. It was wonderful to see them 
run over the rough, rocky ground where I found them. This was at an 
elevation of about 12,000 feet and ona ridge the north side ot which 
breaks off very abruptly, in many places in perpendicular cliffs. Once 
I saw a young one fall fully seven feet down among the rocks, rolling 
over and over. It did not seem to be at all hurt or frightened. 
When it stopped falling it at once started back up the hill and ina 
minute or two was with its mother; she had seen the fall, but had 
manifested no alarm. The birds were feeding on the seeds of such 
grass and plants as grow at that altitude, a species of moss being, 


seemingly, an especial favorite with them. 

Finally, placing the camera where | had to lie down at full length to 
focus, and where, if I had rolled to the left a little ways, I would have 
fallen a hundred feet or more down the mountain, 1 put in the plate- 
holder, drew the slide, then, by threatening the bird, holding my hand 
over her head, I induced her to rise; the youngsters came out from 
under, and, watching the right time, I caught two of them in a picture. 


, 
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FEMALE PTARMIGAN AND CHICKS 


How Ptarmigans Molt* 


BY JONATHAN DWIGHT, Jr., M.D. 


HESE widely distributed, circumpolar birds are a pleasing illus- 
tration of the principle of protective coloration, even their 
method of molt varying so from that of the other Grouse 
as to adapt their plumages more perfectly to their surround-' 
ings. In winter we find them in snow-white dress, the Willow 
and Rock Ptarmigans ( Lagopus lagopus and Lagopus rupestris) 

and their allies having jet-black tails which are nearly concealed by the 
white coverts (Fig. ¢). The White-tailed Ptarmigan (Zagopus leucurus), 
peculiar to the alpine tops of the Rocky Mountains, is absolutely white. 
During the long Arctic winter the birds so blend with their snowy 
environment as to be well-nigh invisible to their enemies, but with the 
coming of the brief summer their white dress is no longer protective, as 
they wander over the brown vegetation or gray rocks laid bare by the 
sun. Now they must sit upon their eggs day after day in some warm 
spot and presently care for their brood in latitudes where often in mid- 
summer snow-drifts alternate with flowers. And so it is that a pre- 
nuptial molt quickly covers the upper parts of their bodies and their 
breasts with brownish or dusky mottled feathers that hide the white 
wings and abdomen (Fig a). This molt occurs, usually in May, with 
the melting of the snow, which takes place earlier or later according to 
latitude. 

After the duties of incubation are over, early in July, the postnuptial 
molt, common to all species of birds, begins and it is completed in 
about six weeks. The white wings and black tails (white in Z. /eu- 
curus) are renewed and nearly all of the lower surface becomes white, 
while upon the head, breast and back reddish or dusky feathers appear, 
with mottling which is less bold than the nuptial and often reduced to 
a mere sprinkling of darker color. Females, previously distinguishable 
by coarser mottling, also don this dress, the preliminary winter plumage. 
A supplementary postnuptial molt now follows so quickly that one 
molt is often not completed before the other begins. The latter is 
partial, but it involves those areas upon which dark feathers have grown, 
they being now replaced by white ones. The overlapping of the molts 
is shown by Fig. 4, where feathers of three stages of plumage may be 
seen, the parti-colored effect being due chiefly to the outbreak of molt 
at various definite points from which new feather growth, as in other 


species, regularly radiates along definite paths. 
The purpose of the preliminary plumage, apparently, is to tide the 
birds over the autumn or, rather, the brief period that in Arctic regions 


*See also an important paper on this subject by Dr. Dwight in ‘The Auk’ for April, 1900. 
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corresponds to it. The transition to winter dress is less rapid, however, 
than the abrupt change from winter to summer, and the parti-colored 
plumage is most protective when the face of the country is partly 
brown and partly powdered white by the snow-squalls that herald 
the approach of winter. 

We have now followed the adult Ptarmigans in their molts through- 
out the year, and will find that they differ from other members of the 


SEASONAL PLUMAGES OF PTARMIGAN 
From specimens in the American Museum of Natural History. 
@,summer. 4, postnuptial or autumn § c, winter. 


Grouse family only in their more extensive prenuptial molt and in their 
peculiar supplementary postnuptial molt. Let us now see what 
happens to the young birds. The chicks hatching in July or earlier 
are thickly covered with down. The juvenal plumage which follows 
the down is not unlike the nuptial dress of the adults, but the wing 
quills (except the two outer primaries, which are white) and the tail are 
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gray. Shortly, a complete postjuvenal molt occurs and a preliminary 
winter plumage is assumed, which is nearly identical with that of the 
adults. From this stage on, the sequence of molts and plumages is 
the same in adults and young birds, both assuming white plumages in 
winter and mottled brown ones in summer, followed by the intérmediate 
reddish stage, which is grayish or dusky in some species. 

The minor details of the three molts of adults and of the two 
‘peculiar to young birds are extremely interesting, but space forbids our 
going deeper into them. Enough, however, has been said to show not 
only how the Ptarmigans molt, but why they molt. The plumage 
changes seem to be necessitated by the conditions under which they 
live. 


Winter Pensioners 


BY BRADFORD TORREY 


With photographs from nature 


UR northern winter is a lean time, ornithologically, though 
it brings us some choice birds of its own, and is not 
without many alleviations. When the Redpolls come in 
crowds and the White-winged Crossbills in good numbers, 

both of which things happened last year, the world is not half so 
bad with us as it might be. Still, winter is winter, a season to be 
tided over rather than doted upon, and anything which helps to 
make the time pass agreeably is matter for thankfulness. So I am 
asked to write something about the habit we are in at our house of 
feeding birds in cold weather, and thus keeping them under the 
windows. Really we have done nothing peculiar, nor has our suc- 
cess been beyond that of many of our neighbors; but such as it is, 
the work has given us much enjoyment, and the readers of Birp- 
Lore are welcome to the story. 

Our method is to put out pieces of raw suet, mostly the trim- 
mings of beefsteak. These we attach to branches of trees and to 
the veranda trellis, taking pains, of course, to have them beyond the 
cat’s reach (that the birds may feed safely) and at the same time 
well disposed for our own convenience as spectators. For myself, 
in addition, I generally nail pieces of the bait upon one or two of 
the outer sills of my study windows. I like, as I sit reading or 
writing, to hear now and then a Nuthatch or a Chickadee ham- 
mering just outside the pane. Often I rise to have a look at the 
visitor. There is nothing but the glass between us, and I can stand 
near enough to see his beady eyes, and, so to speak, the expression 
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of his face. Sometimes two birds are there at once, one waiting for 
the other. Sometimes they have a bit of set-to. Then, certainly, 


they are not without facial expression. 

Once in a while, in severe weather, I have sprinkled crumbs 
(sweet or fatty crumbs are best—say bits of doughnut) on the inside 
ledge, and then, with the window raised a few inches, have awaited 


TORREY'S BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT 


callers. If the weather is bad enough they are not long in coming. 
A Chickadee alights on the outer sill, notices the open window, scolds 
a little (the thing looks like a trap—at all events it is something 
new, and birds are conservative), catches sight of the crumbs (well 
now, that’s another story), ceases his dee, dee, dee, and the next 
minute hops inside. 

The crumbs prove to be appetizing, and by the time he has swal- 
lowed a few of them he seems to forget how he came in, and instead 
of backing out, as a reasonable being like a Chickadee might be 
expected to do, he flies to another light of the bay window. Then, 
lest he should injure himself, I must get up and catch him and show 
him to the door. By the time I have done this two or three times 
within half an hour I begin to find it an interruption to other work, 
and put down the window. White-breasted Nuthatches and Downies 
come often to the outer sill, but only the Chickadees ever venture 
inside. 

These three are our daily pensioners. If they are all in the tree 
together, as they very often are, they take precedence at the larder 
according to their size. No Nuthatch presumes to hurry a Wood- 
pecker, and no Chickadee ever thinks of disturbing a Nuthatch. He 
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may fret audibly, calling the other fellow greedy, for aught I know, 
and asking him if he wants the earth; but he maintains a respectful 
distance. Birds, like wild things in general, have a natural reverence 
for size and weight. 

The Chickadees are much the most numerous with us, but taking 
the year together the Woodpeckers are the most constant. My notes 
record them as present in the middle of October, 1899, and now, in the 
middle of October, 1900, they are still in daily attendance. Perhaps 
there were a few weeks of midsummer when they stayed away, but I 
think not. One pair built a nest somewhere in the neighborhood and 
depended on us largely for supplies, much to their convenience and our 
pleasure. As soon as the red-capped young ones were able to fly the 
parents brought them to the tree and fed them with the suet (it was a 
wonder how much of it they could eat), till they were old enough to 
help themselves. And they act, old and young alike, as if they owned 
the place. If a grocer’s wagon happens to stop under the tree they wax 


DOWNY WOODPECKER 
Bromide enlargement X 3. 


indignant, and remain so till it drives away. Even the black cat, 
Satan, has come to acknowledge their rights in the case, and no longer 
so much as thinks of them as possible game. 

I have spoken, I see, as if these three species were all; but, not to 
mention the Blue Jays, whose continual visits are rather ineffectively 
frowned upon (they carry off too much at once), we had last winter, for 
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all the latter half of it, a pair of Red-bellied Nuthatches. They dined 
with us daily (pretty creatures they are) and stayed so late in the spring 
that I began to hope the handy food supply would induce them to tarry 
for the summer. They were mates, I think. At any rate, they pre- 
ferred to eat from the same bit of fat, one on each side, in great con- 
trast with all the rest of our company. Frequently, too, a Brown 
Creeper would be seen hitching up the trunk or over the larger limbs. 
He likes pleasant society, though he has little to say, and perhaps found 
scraps of suet in the crevices of the bark, where the Chickadees, who 
are given to this kind of providence, may have packed it in store. 
Somewhat less frequently a Gold-crest would come with the others, 
fluttering amid the branches like a sprite. One bird draws another, 
especially in hard times. And so it happened that our tree, or rather 
trees,— an elm and a maple,— were something like an aviary the whole 
winter through. It was worth more than all the trouble which the 
experiment cost us to lie in bed before sunrise, with the mercury below 
zero, and hear a Chickadee just outside singing as sweetly as any 
Thrush could sing in June. If he had been trying to thank us, he could 
not have done it more gracefully. 

The worse the weather, the better we enjoyed the birds’ society ; 
and the better, in general, they seemed to appreciate our efforts on their 
behalf. It was noticeable, however, that Chickadees were with us com- 
paratively little during high, cold winds. On the 18th of February, for 
example, we had a blizzard, with driving snow, the most inclement day 
of the winter. At seven o’clock when I looked out, four Downy Wood- 
peckers were in the elm, all trying their best to eat, though the branches 
shook till it was hard work to hold on. They stayed much of the fore- 
noon. At ten o’clock, when the storm showed signs of abating, though 
it was still wild enough, a Chickadee made his appearance and whistled 
Phebe again and again—‘‘a long time,” my note says —in his cheeriest 
manner. Whocan help loving a bird so courageous, ‘‘so frolic, stout, 
and self-possest?”’ Emerson did well to call him a ‘scrap of valor.” 
Yet I find from a later note that ‘‘there were nothing like the usual 
number of Chickadees so long as the fury lasted.” Doubtless most of 
them stayed among the evergreens. It is an old saying of the Chicka- 
dee’s, frequently quoted, ‘‘ Be bold, be bold, but not too bold.” On the 
same day I saw a member of the household snowballing an English 
Sparrow away from one branch, while a Downy Woodpecker continued 
to feed upon the next one. The Woodpecker had got the right idea of 
things. Honest folk need not fear the constable. 


For Teachers and Students 


Birds and Seasons 


FIRST SERIES 


EGINNING with this number, Birp-Lore inaugurates an out- 
line course of bird-study for the year, which it is hoped will 
be of assistance to both teachers and students. ‘Keys’ and 
‘Manuals’ for identification of at least the more common 

species are now so readily accessible it is assumed that the student 
is well equipped in this respect, but we believe that the value of 
these books can be greatly increased by the addition of exact infor- 
mation in regard to the manner and times of occurrence of the birds 
of definite localities. That is, given a text-book for the purpose of 
identifying, and the student can have no other more desirable book 
than a companion volume which will tell him just what birds he may 
expect to find and just when he may expect to find them. In other 
words, the ideal manual would be one on the birds of your own 
immediate vicinity. “ 

In the first place, therefore, Birp-Lore will attempt to secure for 
its readers information in regard to the birds about their homes, and, 
as a contribution toward this end, it will present lists of birds from 
six localities in the United States, namely, Boston, Mass., by Ralph 
Hoffmann; New York City, by the Editor; Philadelphia, by Witmer 
Stone; Oberlin, Ohio, by Lynds Jones; Glen Ellyn, Ills., by B. F. 
Gault; San Francisco, by Charles Keeler. 

These lists, of course, cover only a small portion of the ground, but 
it is further proposed to aid students in this respect by enabling them 
to secure copies of desirable local bird-lists which have been published. 
Authors often have duplicate copies or ‘extras’ of such lists, reprinted 
from some scientific publication, difficult in itself to secure, which they 
would be glad to dispose of, and we invite, indeed urge, them to send 
us the titles of such local lists, or other papers on birds in nature, 
with the prices asked, and these titles will be published in Birp- 
Lore without charge. 

The learning of a bird’s name, however, is only the first step in 
bird-study, and as a means of directing the student into certain definite 
lines of work, we shall suggest appropriate subjects for study through- 
out the year. 

Migration is undoubtedly the most striking phenomenon of bird- 
life, and to its influences are due those marked changes in our bird 
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population which make no two months in the bird student’s year 
alike, and give to his outings a perennially renewed interest. Conse- 
quently, the subject which has most naturally suggested itself for the 
year’s study is that of ‘ Birds and Seasons.’ 

Under this head the writers we have mentioned will call the 
student’s attention to the more significant phases of bird-life as they 
are controlled by season, and there will be added suggestions for lines 
of study, related articles, and references to the literature of the subjects 
under consideration. Thus we may take up in their due time the 
questions of the relation of food to the distribution of birds, migra- 
tion, mating, singing, nesting, molting, etc. 

Such a plan, it seems to us, should be of value not only to the 
isolated worker but to the members of bird clubs and natural history 
societies, who it is hoped may find it advisable to take the course of 
study here suggested. 

In this connection, we would call the attention of our more recent 
readers to Birp-Lore’s Advisory Council, composed of over fifty promi- 
nent ornithologists, distributed throughout the United States and 
Canada, who have consented to respond to requests for information 
and advice. The names and addresses of members of the Council 
were published in Birp-Lore for February, 1900, and an amended list 
will be published in our next issue. 


DECEMBER AND JANUARY BIRD-LIFE NEAR BOSTON 


By RALPH HOFFMANN 


There is practically no southward or northward movement of 
birds between Christmas week and St. Valentine’s Day. A bird seen 
between these dates is either a regular or an occasional winter resi- 
dent, a chance straggler who has lost his way and his migrating 
companions, or one of those northern visitors whose coming no one 
can foretell. Not only is the number of species very small at this 
season, but the individuals have become comparatively very scarce. 
In the deep woods we walk in utter solitude, until at last the whirr 
of a Grouse or the lisp of distant Chickadees breaks the stillness. 
For the rarer winter birds we must look into sheltered hollows, or 
near the sea, where the snow soon disappears. Our intercourse with 
the few friends that are left now gains an added value. We make 
pilgrimages to some wintering Song Sparrow, and feel repaid for a 
long walk by the sight of a Shrike balancing on the top of a tree. 
The squawk of a Robin, so familiar in summer, is now a startling 
sound. By hanging suet, bones or broken nuts near the house, we 
shall attract the Chickadees and their companions, the Nuthatches 
and Downy Woodpeckers, and all soon become regular and most 
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welcome visitors. Occasionally there comes a winter when some- 
thing impels the northern wanderers, the Crossbills, Redpolls, and 
Pine Grosbeaks to move southward in force. These unfamiliar vis- 
itors lend to winter a touch of the excitement which characterizes 
the time of migration. There are strange notes in the air and flocks 
of bright colored birds with an engaging tuiixture of restlessness and 
confidence ; the lean and barren season now becomes a time of 
plenty. 
PERMANENT RESIDENTS 

Bob-White,* Ruffed Grouse, Red-shouldered Hawk (many other Hawks are now 
and then met with in winter), Screech Owl (all the Owls are resident, but this species 
is commonest near man), Hairy Woodpecker, Downy ‘Woodpecker, Flicker,* Blue Jay, 
Crow, Meadowlark,* Goldfinch, House Sparrow, Song Sparrow,* White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, Chickadee. 

Notr.— Individuals of a few other hardy species often winter in favorable localities, e. g., Swamp 
Sparrow, Kingfisher. 

WINTER VISITANTS 


Regular.—Herring Gull+ (the common harbor Gull; several other species occur 
off shore), Golden-eye+ (the common harbor Duck; many other Ducks, as well as 
Grebes and Loons occur off shore), Shore Lark+ (regular only on the beaches), Snow- 
flake + (occasionally occurs inland), Tree Sparrow, Juncos, Northern Shrike, Myrtle 
Warbler,+ Brown Creeper, Golden-crowned Kinglet. 

Irregular.— Pine Grosbeak, Purple Finch, White-winged Crossbill, American 
Crossbill, Pine Finch, Redpoll, Cedar Waxwing, Red-breasted Nuthatch, Robin 
(there is often an influx of Robins and Cedar Waxwings in midwinter). 


Nore.—Individuals of a few other species often winter in favorable localities, ¢. g., White-throated 
Sparrow, Winter Wren. 


DECEMBER AND JANUARY BIRD-LIFE NEAR NEW YORK CITY 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


Although during the winter our bird population is reduced to the 
minimum, the comparative advantages of ornithology as a field study 
are then more evident than at any other season. The entomologist 
has hung up his net, the botanist laid aside his vasculum, but the 
ornithologist, putting opera glass in pocket, takes the field with 
the certainty of meeting some feathered friend, and the always encour- 
aging possibility of forming a new acquaintance. 

Winter begins when frost seals the ground, the ponds and streams, 
and snow covers the earth. Then the Woodcock, Mourning Dove, 
Kingfisher, Rusty Blackbird, Cowbird, and the Vesper, Field, Chip- 
ping and Swamp Sparrows go further south and we are left with 
only the hardy, permanent residents and winter visitants. From the 
date of the departure of these tardy migrants until, late in February, 


*Occurs regularly in winter only near the coast. 
+ Occurs regularly only near the coast. 
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when the coming of the first Robin or Grackle announces the birth 
of a new bird year, no evidences of a regular migratory movement 
are to be observed ; and this can be said of no other season. 

Bird-life, however, is by no means at a standstill, the irregular 
wanderings of many winter birds, such as the Crossbills, Redpolls, 
and Pine Grosbeak, which may be abundant some years and absent 
others, always giving the bird-lover something to look and to hope 
for. Again, we may find in some sheltered spot a waif or stray of 
the migration, perhaps a Hermit Thrush, Dove, or Robin, or even a 
Thrasher; while on one surprising occasion a Blue-winged Warbler 
was actually seen in January (January 6, 1900, Bronx Park. See Birp- 
LorE, 1900, pp. 26, 59). 

Food is now the controlling factor in a bird’s life, and from the 
Herring Gulls in our harbor to the Juncos at our doorstep the move- 
ments of birds are governed by the supply of food. 

This, then, is the season when, by catering to their wants, we 
may establish relations with birds who are strangers to us in the 
summer. Nor should we confine our labors to our dooryards, but 
remember the Bob-Whites, and the White-throated and Song Sparrows, 
who are picking up a scanty living in the fields and woods. 


PERMANENT RESIDENTS 

Bob-White, Ruffed Grouse, Red-shouldered Hawk, Red-tailed Hawk, Broad- 
winged Hawk,* Marsh Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, Duck Hawk,* Sharp-shinned Hawk, 
Cooper's Hawk,* Bald Eagle,* Screech Owl, Long-eared Owl,* Short-eared Owl, Barred 
Owl, Great Horned Owl,* Downy Woodpecker, Hairy Woodpecker, Flicker, Ameri- 
can Crow, Fish Crow, Blue Jay, Starling (local), Meadowlark, Song Sparrow, House 
Sparrow, American Goldfinch, European Goldfinch (local), Purple Finch, Cardinal * 
(local), Cedar Waxwing, Carolina Wren* (local), Tufted Titmouse* (local), White- 
breasted Nuthatch, Bluebird. 

WINTER VISITANTS 

Regular.— Herring Gull (other Gulls, and water birds are found in the Lower 
Bay and similar favorable places), Rough-legged Hawk, Acadian Owl,* Horned Lark, 
Prairie Horned Lark, Ipswich Sparrow (coast only), White-throated Sparrow, Junco, 
Tree Sparrow, Northern Shrike,* Myrtle Warbler, Winter Wren, Brown Creeper, 
Golden-crowned Kinglet. 

lrregular.— Goshawk, Snowy Owl, Pine Finch, Redpoll, Snowflake (more regular 
near the coast), Lapland Longspur,* American Crossbill, White-winged Crossbill, Pine 
Grosbeak, Red-breasted Nuthatch. 


DECEMBER AND JANUARY BIRD-LIFE NEAR PHILADELPHIA 

By WITM&R STONE 
December and January in this vicinity constitute a period of 
‘winter rest’ in bird-life, between the disappearance of the last band 
of late fall migrants and the pioneer spring arrivals from the south. 


* Uncommon. 
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The lists of the daily observer reach their lowest ebb at this 
time. The total number of species present is much greater than is 
generally supposed, but the birds are not very active and have but 
little to say; while the observer perhaps is cold and fast loses his 
enthusiasm in the face of a biting wind or a driving snow-storm. 

Low meadows and swamps with sheltering thickets are the most 
favorable localities, and here will be found great mixed flocks of Tree 
‘Sparrows, Song Sparrows and Juncos, with perhaps a few Field and 
Swamp Sparrows. This association in flocks is characteristic of most 
birds at this season. The Meadowlarks congregate in this manner 
and come down from the open upland to seek food and shelter on 
the broad river marshes; while in the tree-tops of the woods and 
orchards are mixed troops of Nuthatches, Chickadees and Golden- 
crowned Kinglets, with perhaps a Downy Woodpecker or Tufted Tit. 

Crows are probably the most conspicuous of all winter birds, 
flying morning and ‘evening in long black lines to and from their 
roosts. Winter is not a time of song, but we have some exceptions 
to the rule. Every bright sunny day the clear whistle of the Caro- 
lina Wren may be heard in the sheltered ravines, and the voices of 
the Cardinal and Tufted Tit, which he seems to imitate, are by no 
means silent. An added charm that this season possesses is the ever- 
present possibility of some sudden flight of Snowflakes, Crossbills, 
Redpolls or other rare visiter from the north, and no weather is too 
severe for the bird-lover when such acquaintances may be formed. 
Southern New Jersey, with its sheltering pines and cedars and its 
deep swamps, is a great winter rendezvous for birds, and many species 
winter there regularly which rarely or never occur in Pennsylvania in 
December or January. 


PERMANENT RESIDENTS 


Great Blue Heron, Woodcock, Bob-White, Dove, Red-tailed Hawk, Red-shouldered 
Hawk, Broad-winged Hawk, Cooper’s Hawk, Sharp-shinned Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, 
Great Horned Owl, Screech Owl, Long-eared Owl, Barn Owl, Hairy Woodpecker, 
Downy Woodpecker, Crow, Blue Jay, Meadowlark, Goldfinch, House Sparrow, Song 
Sparrow, Swamp Sparrow, Field Sparrow, Cardinal, Cedar Waxwing, Carolina Wren, 
Tufted Titmouse, White-breasted Nuthatch. 

WINTER VISITANTS 

Regular.— Herring Gull, Rough-legged Hawk, Pigeon Hawk, Marsh Hawk, Short- 
eared Owl, Junco, Tree Sparrow, White-throated Sparrow, Pine Finch, Purple Finch, 
American Pipit, Winter Wren, Brown Creeper, Black-capped Chickadee, Golden- 
crowned Kinglet. 

Irregular (omitting Water Fowl).— Duck Hawk, Goshawk, Acadian Owl, Snowy 
Owl, Barred Owl, Horned Lark, Prairie Horned Lark, American Crossbill, White- 
winged Crossbill, Pine Grosbeak, Snowflake, Lapland Longspur, Redpoll, Northern 
Shrike. 
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More or less regular in southern New Jersey in winter, occasional near Phila- 
delphia: Killdeer, Turkey Vulture, Kingfisher, Flicker, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 
Pheebe, Red-winged Blackbird, Purple Grackle, Cowbird, Vesper Sparrow, Savanna 
Sparrow, Ipswich Sparrow (on coast), Sharp-tailed Sparrow (on coast), Myrtle Warbler, 
Long-billed Marsh Wren, Short-billed Marsh Wren, Carolina Chickadee, Robin, Her- 
mit Thrush, Bluebird. 


DECEMBER AND JANUARY BIRD-LIFE AT OBERLIN, OHIO 
By Pror. Lynps JONES 
Winter does not come upon us with any severity until late in 
December. It is rarely true that snow covers the ground for more than 
a few days at a time during the entire month. Frequently the weather 
is mild until well toward the New Year, with only an occasional sharp 
day. On account of this mildness many birds which go southward 
when winter really comes remain with us until Christmas time. 
January is also a varied month, frequently opening with severe 
weather and snow-covered landscape. Toward the middle of the month 
there is usually a thaw which may take away all the snow and be so 
spring-like that the birds begin to sing and mate, but none come up 
from the south. It is during the last week of December and the first 
week or ten days of January that the most of the winter birds visit us, 
many of them remaining to or beyond the end of January. Following 
the thaw the winter settles down again in even greater severity, the 
month closing with a zero temperature and not a little snow. But 
however the weather may be, the January birds are permanent residents 
and winter visitors, none of them birds from the south. Sometimes an 
ice-storm follows the January thaw, covering everything with a thick 
ice-coat, and then the birds may be driven south. This often happens 
to the birds of prey, especially the Hawks. The Owls seem able to 
survive in any weather. 
PERMANENT RESIDENTS 
Herring Gull, Bob-White, Ruffed Grouse, Mourning Dove (rare), Marsh Hawk 
(uncommon), Sharp-shinned Hawk, Cooper’s Hawk (uncommon), Red-tailed Hawk, 
Red-shouldered Hawk, Broad-winged Hawk (rare), Bald Eagle, Pigeon Hawk (rare), 
Sparrow Hawk, Barn Owl (rare), Long-eared Owl, Short-eared Owl (rare), Barred 
Owl, Saw-whet Owl (rare), Screech Owl, Great Horned Owl (rare), Hairy Wood- 
pecker, Downy Woodpecker, Red-headed Woodpecker, Red-bellied Woodpecker, Flicker 
(not common), Prairie Horned Lark, Blue Jay, American Crow (not common), 


Meadowlark (not common), American Goldfinch, Song Sparrow, Cardinal, Cedar 
Waxwing (not common) White-breasted Nuthatch, Tufted Titmouse, Chickadee. 


WINTER VISITANTS 


Horned Grebe (rare), Iceland Gull (rare), Old-Squaw (rare), Goshawk (rare), 
Rough-legged Hawk, Golden Eagle (uncommon), Snowy Owl (rare), Hawk Owl (rare), 
Horned Lark, Purple Finch, American Crossbill, White-winged Crossbill (rare), Red- 
poll (rare), Pine Finch (rare), Snowflake, Lapland Longspur, Tree Sparrow, Northern 
Shrike, Winter Wren, Brown Creeper (uncommon), Golden-crowned Kinglet. 
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SUMMER RESIDENTS WHICH LINGER UNTIL DECEMBER 
Woodcock, Killdeer, Cowbird, Red-winged Blackbird, Bronzed Grackle, White- 
throated Sparrow, Towhee, Robin, Bluebird. 


FALL MIGRANTS WHICH PASS SOUTH IN DECEMBER 


Mallard, Canada Goose, Rusty Blackbird, Fox Sparrow, White-throated Sparrow, 
American Pipit, Myrtle Warbler, Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 


‘DECEMBER AND JANUARY BIRD-LIFE AT GLEN ELLYN (NEAR CHICAGO), ILLINOIS 
By BENJAMIN T. GAULT 

A marked feature of our winter months are the daily movements 
of the Crows as they go to and from their roosts. The Downy and 
Hairy Woodpeckers, with the White-breasted Nuthatches and Chicka- 
dees, contribute their share in rendering our orchards and woods 
attractive, while the Shore Larks and Lapland Longspurs serve well 
in a similar capacity for our fields. 

Visiting the osage hedges and sprout-woodland pastures, we may 
find, to our delight, small parties of Juncos, Tree Sparrows and 
Goldfinches busily plying their vocation of seed-gathering. 

The Northern Shrike, Rough-legged, Red-tailed and Red-shouldered 
Hawks, together with the Screech and Short-eared Owls, and occa- 
sional Redpoll Linnets, are more or less in evidence during these 
months. 

In late January we may chance to hear the cheering notes of the 
Meadowlark, or perhaps stumble upon a belated or over-zealous 
Red-headed Woodpecker or Flicker, or, possibly, in some sheltered 
retreat, find the Robin. However, these are incidents not always to 
be expected or depended on. 

A reference to the haunts of the Prairie Hen has been omitted ; 
altogether of a local nature, one must sometimes search long and 
diligently to find it. 

Such then, briefly, are the main features of our winter bird-life, 
which, to be more thorough and explicit, naturally tabulate themselves 
beneath the following headings : 


PERMANENT RESIDENTS 

Ruffed Grouse, Prairie Hen, Cooper's Hawk, Red-tailed Hawk, Red-shouldered 
Hawk, Barred Owl, Screech Owl, Hairy Woodpecker, Downy Woodpecker, Prairie 
Horned Lark, Blue Jay, Crow, House Sparrow, Goldfinch, White-breasted Nuthatch, 
Chickadee. 

WINTER VISITANTS 

Regular.— Rough-legged Hawk, Short-eared Owl, Horned Lark, Lapland Long- 
spur, Tree Sparrow, Junco, Northern Shrike. 

lIrreguiar.— Canada Goose, Long-eared Owl, Red-headed Woodpecker, Flicker, 
Meadowlark, Rusty Blackbird, Evening Grosbeak, Redpoll, Cedar Waxwing, Brown 
Creeper, Golden-crowned Kinglet, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Robin. 
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DECEMBER AND JANUARY BIRD-LIFE ON EASTERN SIDE OF SAN FRANCISCO BAY 


By CHARLES KEELER 


To describe the bird life of California within the limits of the 
present series of sketches would be an impossible task. This great 
state, stretching in a broad band along the Pacific coast, diversified 
as it is by two long mountain ranges extending in a general northerly 
and southerly trend, embracing a wide interior valley and cutting off 
the district to the east, which is left an arid waste, contains a greater 
number of faunal zones than any other region of corresponding size 
on the American continent. In the valleys the rigors of an eastern 
winter are unknown; in the mountains the snow-drifts are as deep 
as in Canada. Even in so restricted a section as the San Francisco 
Bay region there is considerable diversity in fauna and flora. Upon 
the western side of the bay, and more particularly on the north- 
western shore, the redwood forests determine to a large extent the 
distribution of both plants and birds, while on the eastern shore the 
redwoods are confined to one or two restricted pockets in the hills. 
It is to the birds of this eastern side that I shall confine my obser- 
vations. The hills here rise to a height of a thousand feet or more, 
with a gently descending plain at their base, reaching down to the 
bay shore two or three miles away. These hills are treeless save 
where forests of eucalyptus have been planted and are covered with 
grass and chaparral. In the little cafions which cut through the 
range at frequent intervals are groves of superb live-oak trees in 
the lower reaches and laurel, scrub oak and alders higher up. 

In the severest winter weather the thermometer seldom falls as 
low as 25°, and frosty mornings are the exception. Rain falls at 
more or less frequent intervals during this season, but showers 
are almost unknown during the summer months. As a consequence 
of the mildness of the winters, birds are quite as abundant 
at this time of year as at any other, and the list of permanent 
residents is comparatively large. Some among these, such as 
the California Brown Towhee, Spurred Towhee, the Green-backed 
or Arkansas Goldfinch, Plain-crested Titmouse, Wren-Tit, California 
Bush-Tit, California Jay, Anna’s Hummingbird, Western Meadow- 
lark, Samuel’s Song Sparrow, and the Red-shafted Flicker, are, so 
far as I can detect, permanent residents. By this I mean that there 
seems to be no evidence that the individuals which nest here go 
away for the winter to be replaced by others of the same species. 
Of course this is a difficult point to prove, but there is every indica- 
tion of stability with these species. They are found in about the same 
places all the year round, and at no one season do they seem more 
abundant than at another. To have learned to distinguish them 
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readily will be a solid beginning in birdcraft for any one in this 
region. 

In addition to these faithful dwellers in our hills and cafions are 
a number of other species which are nearly always with us, but in 
greater or less abundance, indicating a more migratory habit. Among 
these I may mention the Gambel’s Sparrow, which nests here rather 
sparingly, but comes in large flocks for the winter, the Lutescent 
‘Warbler, Vigor’s Wren, Western Goldfinch, California Shrike, Desert 
Sparrowhawk and Western Red-tailed Hawk. The two Hawks and 
the Shrike might be placed in the first list with almost equal propriety. 

In the months of December and January, then, the above-mentioned 
birds may be confidently sought for in the cafions and gardens. Asso- 
ciating with them, however, is a host of winter visitants which are 
equally abundant and peculiarly characteristic of the rainy season. The 
most numerous and constant of these are the Golden-crowned Sparrow, 
Oregon Junco, American Pipit, Audubon’s Warbler, Dwarf Thrush and 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet. The Western Golden-crowned Kinglet is less 
common, although at times it may be found in considerable numbers in 
the live-oak trees. Townsend’s Sparrow is with us all winter, but its 
retiring habits make it a less conspicuous element in the midwinter 
company. The Red-breasted Nuthatch is irregular in its visits, it 
sometimes being found in large numbers, and again being wholly absent. 
The same may be said of both the Western Robin and the Western 
Bluebird, which roam the country in large flocks and pass from one 
locality to another. They are usually abundant after a heavy snowfall 
in the mountains. The Varied Robin is perhaps more constantly with 
us during the winter months, but is so shy and quiet that it is often 
overlooked. Among the other less abundant winter visitants, which 
are nevertheless not rare, are Hutton’s Vireo, Pine Finch, Say’s Pewee, 
Red-breasted Woodpecker, Gairdner’s Woodpecker, California Wood- 
pecker and the Cedar Waxwing. 

Of midwinter birds which are rare or accidental] in their visits may 
be mentioned Lewis’ Woodpecker, the Evening Grosbeak, and Town- 
send’s Solitaire. From the above lists it is evident that our winter 
groves and cafions are teeming with bird-life. Some among these De- 
cember and January species may even favor us with an occasional 
snatch of song, although their call notes are most frequently heard. 
The Golden-crowneds and Gambel’s Sparrows are constant winter 
singers; Samuel’s Song Sparrow often sounds its ditty, and the note of 
the Western Meadowlark is heard from time to time in the fields. The 
Wren-Tit sings more or less in its’ simple fashion the year through, 
and its characteristic strain may be heard ever and anon in the cafion. 
Thus it happens that! we may find intimations of approaching spring 
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throughout the winter, and evidences of joy and conviviality in the 
midst of December. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MONTHS’ STUDY 


Food and Distribution.—Observe relation between the food supply, as it is con- 
trolled by temperature, and the departure of the last migrants (see preceding articles). 
Compare the food of migratory, summer-resident birds with that of winter birds; the 
former being insect- and fruit-eaters, the latter, seed- or flesh-eaters. Note variation 
in the food of certain birds, such as the Flicker, Bluebird and Robin, which, insec- 
tivorous in summer, later subsist on fruit, including winter berries, and are thus some- 
times found throughout the year as far north as Massachusetts. Are these birds 
represented by the same individuals at all seasons? What permanent residents are 
resident in the strict sense of the word? During the winter the relation between food 
and distribution is especially marked, a failure of the food-supply at the north occasion- 
ally bringing us great numbers of boreal birds. (See Fisher and Loring, Evening 
Grosbeaks in New York, ‘ Forest and Stream,’ XXXIV, 1890, p. 64; Brewster, Evening 
Grosbeak in New England, /d/d., p. 44; Butler, ‘Some Notes Concerning the Even- 
ing Grosbeak,’ ‘The Auk,’ IX, 1892, p. 238; Brewster, ‘A Remarkable Flight of Pine 
Grosbeaks,’ ‘The Auk,’ XII, 1895, p. 245; Chapman, ‘The Season’s Flight of Cross- 
bills,’ Brrp-Lore, II, 1900, pp. 25, 59.) 

The presence of food may induce birds which generally winter further south to 
remain through the winter. A small flock of Doves passed the winter at Englewood, 
N. J., feeding exclusively, as far as was observed, on the grain in a pile of chaff from 
buckwheat, winnowed in the field. Myrtle Warblers are common at the same locality 
during the winter when there is an abundance of bayberries, but when there are no 
berries there are no Warblers. 

Observe how the daily wanderings of flocks of Juncos, Tree Sparrows, etc., are 
governed by food. Are these flocks composed of the same individuals? Have they a 
regularly frequented roosting place? Note the roosting habit of Crows (see Stone, 
Brrp-Lorg, I, 1899, 177). 

Food thus exerts so great an influence on a bird’s range at this season, when the 
supply may be limited, that we may govern at least the local distribution of birds by 
supplying them with proper food. (See Torrey, in this number of Birp-Lore; Daven- 
port, in Lange's ‘Our Native Birds ;’ Merriam, ‘ Birds of Village and Field ;’ Birp-Lorg, 
I, 1899, pp- 19, 55, 185.) 

Economic Value of Winter Birds.—At this season, Hawks and Owls, by destroying 
harmful rodents, Sparrows, by eating the seeds of injurious weeds, and Creepers, Wood- 
peckers, Nuthatches, Chickadees and Golden Kinglets, by devouring the eggs and larve 
of insects, are of inestimable benefit to man. (See Weed, ‘ Winter Food of the Chicka- 
dee,’ publications of the New Hampshire Agricultural Experiment Station, Durham, 
N. H.; Forbush, Mass. Crop Rep. for July, 1895, pp. 20-32; Beal, ‘Food of Wood- 
peckers,’ Bull, No. 7, Biological Survey, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture ;* Judd, ‘ Birds as 
Weed Destroyers,’ Yearbook of Dept. of Agriculture* for 1898, pp. 221-232; Fisher, 
‘Hawks and Owls in Relation to Agriculture. ’) 

Bird-Census.—The comparatively small number of birds present during the win- 
ter, together with the absence of foliage, except on coniferous trees, make it possible 
to estimate the number of individuals occupying a given area. Such estimates are not 
only of interest in themselves, but they are of assistance in determining the economic 
value of birds. (See beyond, ‘A Christmas Bird Census. ’) 


*For all government publications apply to the Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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In this connection;methods of recording observations are of importance (See 
Pynchon, ‘ Every-Day Study of Birds for Busy People, Including a method of Recording 
Observations,’ Birp-Lorg, II, 1900, p. 19). 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MONTHS’ READING 


Thoreau, ‘ Winter,’ also ‘ Winter Animals’ and ‘The Pond in Winter’ in ‘ Wal- 
den’; Burroughs, ‘ Winter Sunshine,’ also ‘A Snow-Storm’ and ‘ Winter Neighbors’ 
in ‘Signs and Seasons’; Torrey, ‘A Florida Sketch Book,’ also ‘Winter Birds about 
Boston’ in ‘Birds in the Bush,’ ‘A New England Winter,’ ‘A Rambler's Lease,’ and 
‘ December Out-of-Doors’ in ‘ The Foot-Path Way’; Bolles, ‘The Land of the Lingering 
Snow’; Wright, ‘A Winter Mood’ in ‘The Friendship of Nature’; Parkhurst, ‘ Decem- 
ber ' and ‘January’ in ‘The Birds’ Calendar’; Keeler, ‘January in Berkeley ’ in ‘ Bird 
Notes Afield.’ 


vest 


1. What Bird is this? 
Field Description.—Length, 6.25 in. Hind-neck, rufous; back and crown black and buff; outer 
ail-feathers marked with white; breast black, more or less veiled with white; belly white. Winter- 
Range—From Middle States and Colorado northward. 


Note.—Each number of Brirp-Lore will contain a photograph, from specimens 
in the American Museum of Natural History, of some widely distributed, but, in the 
eastern United States, at least, little-known bird, the name of which will be withheld 
until the succeeding number of the magazine, it being believed that this method of 
arousing the student's curiosity will result in impressing the bird's characters on his 
mind far more strongly than if its name were given with its picture. 


A Christmas Bird-Census . 


T is not many years ago that sportsmen were accustomed to meet 
I on Christmas Day, ‘choose sides,’ and then, as representatives of 
the two bands resulting, hie them to the fields and woods on the 
cheerful mission of killing practically everything in fur or feathers 
that crossed their path—if they could. 

These exceptional opportunities for winning the laurels of the 
chase were termed ‘side hunts,’ and reports of the hundreds of non- 
game birds which were sometimes slaughtered during a single hunt 
were often published in our leading sportsmen’s journals, with perhaps 
a word of editorial commendation for the winning side. We are not 
certain that the side hunt is wholly a thing of the past, but we feel 
assured that no reputable sportsman’s journal of today would venture 
to publish an account of one, unless it were to condemn it; and this 
very radical change of tone is one of the significant signs of the times. 

Now Birp-Lore proposes a new kind of Christmas side hunt, in 
the form of a Christmas bird-census, and we hope that all our read- 
ers who have the opportunity will aid us in making it a success by 
spending a portion of Christmas Day with the birds and sending a 
report of their ‘hunt’ to Birp-Lore before they retire that night. 
Such reports should be headed by the locality, hour of starting and 
of returning, character of the weather, direction and force of the wind, 
and the temperature; the latter taken when starting. The birds 
observed should then be added, following the order in which they 
are given in the A. O. U. ‘Check List,’ with, if possible, the exact or 
approximate number of individuals of each species observed. 

Promptness in sending these lists to Birp-Lore (at Englewood, 
N. J.) is urged in order that the best of them may be published in 
our February number, where they will be not only of interest to other 
participants in the ‘hunt,’ but will also constitute, in a measure, a 
census of Christmas bird-life. 
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For BDoung Observers 


The Rev. Mr. Chickadee, D. D. 


By FLORENCE A. VAN SANT, Jay, Essex County, N. Y. 


-A little clergyman is he, With happy heart and merry voice, 
With: black and white cravat ; He braves the cold and heat; 

He bears a coveted degree, And to the loved one of his choice, 
And wears a soft silk hat. He whistles soft and sweet. 


| 


So overflowing is his strain, His sect is congregational, 
That he could dub ‘‘ D.D.” The wild woods are his church, 
Young theologues with meager brain The wind his ‘‘choir invisible,” 
And bump of vanity. His pulpit is a birch. 


The sermon we should not forget, 
‘*‘ Happy and cheerful be, 

Have diligence, be brave, don’t fret,”’ 
Says Chickadee, D.D. 


My Exploit with a Crossbill 


BY NINA NIGHTINGALE, Wellesley Hills, Mass. (Aged 9% years " 


We went out on the lawn to watch some birds we had seen 
there. When we got out we tried to see how near we could 
get without frightening them. 

I followed them all around and succeeded in getting quite near. 
They would sometimes allow me to touch them, but I could not pick 
them up. I decided they were Crossbills, and so that is what I will 
call them. I went in the house and got a small piece of bread to 
crumb for them. That was soon gone, though the birds would not 
touch it. I got another piece and some crackers, which I sprinkled 


ee day some time in January I went to play with a friend. 
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about the lawn. The birds ate some of the crackers, but none of 
the bread crumbs. I kept trying to catch them and touched them 
several times. I did not run after them and make them fly; I just 
walked about after them and tried to pick them up. I finally picked 
up one, a female, as I could see from the coloring. I let her go 
very soon, as she seemed to be afraid of me. I followed the birds 
everywhere and soon found out that the males were a great trouble, 
because they kept trying to entice me away from the females. 

At last I picked up one of the males and he sat on my finger and 
ate cracker crumbs out of my hand. The Crossbill sat on my hand 
and did not seem to mind it until I carried him over to my friend 
for her to see; then, he was greatly frightened. I let him go as 
soon as she had seen him. 


Bird-Nesting in Winter 


HEN the leaves fall how many birds’ secrets bare limbs tell ! 
W This is the time for collecting birds’ nests before they have 

been wrecked by winter snows and wind. They may readily 
be preserved by making use of 
the simple wire nest-holder de- 
scribed in Birp-Lore for last 
December. A_ record should 
be kept of the kind of tree or 
bush in which they were placed 
and their height from the 
ground, as an aid in learning 
their names. 

When one knows the com- 
moner nests, such as those of the 
Robin, Wood Thrush, Vireo and 
Baltimore Oriole, a census may 
be made of the number of these 
birds found about our homes by 
counting all the nests we can 
find ; though it must be remem- 
bered that the first two birds 
often build a second, and some- 
times even a third nest. One 
young observer wrote Birp- 
Lore that he saw sixteen Ori- 
ole’s nests on the trees in one 
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Potes from Field and Study 


A Blue Jay Tragedy 


The Blue Jay and limb, with a portion 
of the nest, from which the accompanying 
photograph was made were found by Mr. 
H. W. McConoghy, near Lehman, Pa. In 
building its nest the Jay had procured 
a strong horse-hair, which was used to 


A BLUE JAY TRAGEDY 


fasten the nest in a forked oak-limb. In 
passing the hair over and around the 
limb the bird made a hair loop, about 
ten inches long, in which its head became 
entangled and death by strangulation re- 
sulted.—H. M. Beck, Wilkesbarre, fa 


Feeding a Shrike 


One March morning a Northern Shrike, 
in the seclusion of a store doorway on 
the principal business street of Franklin 
Falls, N. H., was so engrossed in choking 
an English Sparrow that he was caught 
in the hands of a passing pedestrian. 


After an imprisonment of five or six 
hours, the bird came into our possession 
and was allowed his liberty in a small 
room. When a piece of raw beefsteak 
was given him his mode of accepting and 
using it proved of much interest. There 
was not a trace of fear in any of his 
movements during our whole interview. 
When we approached him and took hold 
of the meat in his beak, he would tug at 
it vigorously as if to pull it from our 
grasp. We did not at first divine his 
needs, as he hopped about the room seem- 
ingly in search of something that could 
not be found 

The man present had on high storm 
overshoes, while another pair happened 
to be on the floor. The Shrike appeared 
to take a particular fancy to these articles 
of wear and examined first a shoe on the 
man's foot, then one on the floor. Ina 
short time his strange actions began to 
have meaning to us, for it became evi- 
dent that he desired to impale the meat 
on the buckle of the shoe, but the tongue 
of the buckle was not sharp enough to 
hold the steak that was repeatedly drag- 
ged across it. Observing this, a steel 
kitchen fork was procured and held out 
before the Shrike, and, without 
ment's hesitation, he hopped upon the 
hand that held it, jerked the meat over 
the tines, and began to eat. Quick, for- 
ward thrusts of his partly spread wings 
added force to the work done by his 
powerful beak, as he tore off mouthful 
after mouthful of the meat. As an ex- 
periment, we removed the meat from the 
tines several times and held the fork some 
Each time the Shrike acted 
in the same manner. He took the meat 
in his beak, looked about until he saw his 
substitute for a thornbush, then he hopped 
to it, worked the meat in position and 
proceeded with his dinner. 

Here was an opportunity for a photog- 
rapher of bird-life, and we determined to 
keep him a day or two for sittings. Con- 
tinuing to eat, perched on the hand that 


a mo- 


inches away. 
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held the fork, but without restraint, he 
was carried across two rooms and down 
a flight of stairs, where a large packing 
box was made ready for his accommoda- 
tion, but the plan proved a failure, for in 
the morning he was found dead. It was 
thought that he was injured by a severe 
choking received the preceding day while 
his captor was inducing him to give up 
his grip on the English Sparrow, and 
death was believed to have resulted from 
this cause.— ELLEN E. Wesster, Frank- 
lin Falls, N. H. 


[Mrs. Webster's exceedingly interesting experi- 


ence should dispose of the absurd theory that 
Shrikes impale their victims in pure cruelty, it 
being evident, in this instance, at least, that the 
combination of a raptorial bill and feeding habits, 
in connection with passerine feet, which are ap- 
parently not adapted to grasping prey, forced the 
bird to fasten his food to something before he 
could tear it into edible pieces.— F. M. C.] 


American Ornithologists’ Union 


The Eighteenth Congress of the Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’ Union was held in 
Cambridge, Mass., November 12-15, 1900. 
The attendance of active and associate 
members and the public was larger than at 
any previous Congress, the audience at 
times numbering between two and three 
hundred. 

In addition to the interest aroused by 
the papers presented, a list of which is 
printed on another page, the hospitality of 
the Cambridge members greatly increased 
the enjoyability of the meeting and at the 
same time afforded opportunity for that 
social intercourse which is so important a 
part of conventions. 

On the evening of the 15th, Mr. Edward 
Waldo Emerson lectured to the members 
of the Union on his personal recollections 
and estimate of Thoreau, at the residence 
of Mr. Brewster, and the following day, 
after this admirable prelude, a number 
of the members, under Mr. Brewster's 


guidance, visited many of the places about 
Concord which Thoreau has 
familiar to all nature lovers 
At the business meeting of the Union, 
held at Brewster's Museum on the even- 
ing of the r2th, the following officers were 


made so 
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elected for the ensuing year: President, 
C. Hart Merriam ; vice-presidents, Charles 
B. Cory and C. F. Batchelder; secretary, 
John H. Sage; treasurer, William Dutcher; 
councilors, Frank M. Chapman, Ruthven 
Deane, J. Dwight, Jr., A. K. Fisher, E. W. 


Nelson, Thomas S. Foberts, Witmer 
Stone. As ex-presidents, J. A. Allen, 
William Brewster, D. G. Elliot, and 


Robert Ridgway also serve as councilors. 

There were no candidates for active 
membership. One honorary member, Dr. 
A. B. Meyer, two corresponding members, 
Count E. Arrigoni degli Oddi and Walter 
E. Bryant, and sixty-seven associate 
members were elected. 

At this meeting notice was given of a 
proposed change in the by-laws of the 
Union of far-reaching importance. It pro- 
vides for the increase of the limit of active 
membership from fifty to seventy-five, but 
prohibits the election to this class of more 
than five members annually. It desig- 
nates the members of this class Fellows 
instead of Active Members, and provides 
for the establishment of a new class of 
members, likewise limited to seventy-five 
jn number, who shall be known simply 
as Members, but who shall not have 
the privileges of voting, etc., accorded 
Fellows. Action on this proposed amend- 
ment will be taken in November, 1901 

The more important features of the 
public sessions of the Union, which were 
held in the Nash Lecture room of Harvard 
University Museum, were memorial ad- 
dresses on Elliott Coues and George B. 
Sennett, delivered by D. G. Elliot and 
J. A. Allen, respectively ; William Dutch- 
er’s report on the expenditure of about 
$1,000 of the Thayer fund, T. S. Palmer's 
account of the methods employed for the 
enforcement of the Lacey Bill, and the 
large series—about four hundred in num- 
ber—of excellent lantern slides exhibited. 

Mr. Dutcher stated that he had secured 
the services of twenty-three wardens and 
five superintendents, the latter being mem- 
bers of the Union who volunteered, and 
with their assistance had given all protec- 
tion afforded by law to the water birds 
breeding from Virginia to Maine. 


Book News and Reviews 


Birp CuHart No. 2. Prang 


AUDUBON 
Educational Co., Boston and New York. 


Price, $1.30. With Common Birps: 

SEcOND SERIES, by RALPH HOFFMANN. 

Mass. Audubon Society, Boston. 12mo. 

Pages 20. 

It isa pleasure to know that the excel- 
lent Audubon Bird Chart No. 1, issued by 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society, in 
1898 (see Birp-Lore, Vol. I, p 27), has 
met with a success which has warranted 
the Society in issuing this Chart No. 2. 
Like Chart No. 1, it contains life-size 
figures of twenty-six birds reproduced in 
color even more effectively than those of 
the previously published chart. This chart, 
as was the case with its predecessor, is ac- 
companied by a pamphlet by Mr. Ralph 
Hoffmann, containing well-written biogra- 
phies of the twenty-six birds figured. We 
especially commend Bird Charts, 
with their accompanying text-books, to 
teachers, as the most satisfactory invest- 
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ments for the class-room, from an orni- 
thologist’s point of view, of which we 
know. —F. M. C. 


Brirps OF THE YUKON REGION, WITH NOTES 
ON OTHER Spscixs. By Louis B. 
Bisnop, M.D. North American Fauna, 
No. 19, pages 47-96, Washington, 1900. 
During the summer and early autumn of 

1899 Dr. Bishop accompanied Mr. Wilfred 

H. Osgood, of the Biological Survey, on a 

‘‘biological reconnaissancé of the Yukon 

River region. The route lay over the 

White Pass to the headwaters of the 

Yukon and thence down this river to its 

mouth. Dr. Bishop presents an introduc- 

tion on the general features of the bird-life 
of this little-known part of our country, 
tables of distribution, and a well-annotated 
list of 171 species and sub species. Three 
of these—Canachites canadensis osgoodi, 


” 


Sayornis saya yukonensis, and Contopus 
richardsoni saturatus—he has previously 
described as new (‘ Auk,’ April, 1899). 

Dr. Bishop is to be congratulated on 
the success attending an expedition which 
was evidently not lacking in hardships, 
and on the admirable manner in which he 
has presented its results —F. M. C. 


Foop oF THE BoBoLINK, BLACKBIRDS, AND 


GrackLes. By F. E. L. Beat, B.S., 
Assistant Biologist. Bull. No. 13, U 
S. Dept. of Agriculture, Division of 


Biological Survey. Washington, 1900. 

Pages 77, I map, 3 cuts, 2 diagrams. 

In this Bulletin, Professor Beal con- 
tinues his important studies of the food of 
North American birds, taking, for inves- 
tigation, a group of birds which are as 
widely condemned by the average agricul- 
turalist as are Hawks and Owls. 

While it does not appear from Professor 
Beal's extended researches that these birds 
are as deserving of protection as are the 
Hawks and Owls, it is evident that their 
destructive abilities are greatly over-esti- 
Indeed, of the nine species whose 
food has been studied only one is con- 
demned, and this, every bird-lover will 
regret to learn, is our Bobolink, of which 
it is said, ‘‘ Facts force the belief that until 
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some practical method shall be devised to 
prevent its ravages upon the rice crop 
there can be no other conclusion than that 
the good done by the Bobolink does not 
in any appreciable measure counte-bal- 
ance the harm.”’ 

Lack of space forbids an adequate notice 
of Professor Beal's paper, which should be 
in the hands of everyone interested in 
learning the economic status of our birds. 
—F.M. C, 


INFORMATION CONCERNING GAME; SEA- 


SONS, SHIPMENTS, AND SALE. By T. S. 

PatmMer and H|' W Obps. Circular 

No. 31, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 

Division of Biological Survey. Wash- 

ington, 1900. Pages 20. 

The publication of this pamphlet fur- 
ther illustrates the wisdom of the drawers 
of the Lacey Bill when they made the 
Biological Survey responsible for its en- 
forcement; and it will not be the fault 
of the Survey if the public remains in 
ignorance of the provisions of this act. 

The contents of this circular are indi- 
cated by its title, and its publication by 
the government gives to it an authorita- 
tiveness lacking in other compilations of 
the game laws.—F. M. C. 
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Book News 


In the future we propose to devote part 
of Brrp-Lore’s increased space to brief 
reviews of the contents of the leading 
ornithological journals, and in carrying 
out this plan we have been fortunate in 
securing the assistance of ornithologists 
whose codperation is an assurance of our 
success in presenting a critical résumé of 
current literature relating to birds. Thus, 
Dr. J. Dwight, Jr., will review ‘The Auk,’ 
Dr, T. S. Palmer, ‘The Condor,’ and Dr. 
A. K. Fisher, ‘The Osprey ’ and ‘ Wilson 
Bulletin.’ 

The book reviews will, of course, be 
continued, and, so far as human nature 
permits, they will be just and impartial, 
according to the reviewer's light; con- 
demnation as well as praise being given 
when it seems deserved. 


THE attention of authors of local lists 
and other papers on field ornithology is 
called to our effort to place them in com- 
munication with students to whom their 
publications would be of especial assist- 
ance (see page 181). 


THE Massachusetts Audubon Society 
has issued a new edition of its attractive 
Audubon Calendar, which contains twelve 
colored plates of birds and short articles 
on the months by as many well-known 
writers. Copies of it may be obtained 
for seventy-five cents from Harriet E. 
Richards, Secretary, 234 Berkeley Street, 
Boston. 


Brrp photographs continue to occupy 
an increasing space in current literature. 
The New England Magazine contains an 
article by Sarah J. Eddy entitled ‘ The 
Robin's Nest,’ illustrated by twenty-five 
excellent photographs which graphically 
depict the life of the nest from the period 
of incubation until the young were old 
enough to fly; and the first number of 
‘The World’s Work’ publishes twenty- 
three photographs by A. Radclyffe Dug- 
more, several of which are by far the 
best examples we have seen of this skil- 
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ful photographer’s work, if, indeed, they 
are not the best things of the kind which 
have been made in this country. Copies 
of the first-named article may be ob- 
tained for ten cents by addressing Box 
9, Bristol Ferry, R. I. 


THE program of papers presented at 
the Eighteenth Congress of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union held in Cambridge, 
Mass., November 12-15, included the 
following twenty-seven titles: 


In Memoriam: Elliott Coues. D.G, ELLiot. 

In Memoriam : George B. Sennett. J. A. ALLEN. 

The Sequence of Molts and Plumages of the 
Laridz (Gulls and Terns). JONATHAN 
DwWIGHur, JR. 

A Study of the Genus Sturnelia. 
CHAPMAN, 

The Pterylosis of Podargus : with Further Notes 
on the Pterylography of the Caprimulgida. 
HvuBERT LYMAN CLARK. 

The Molt of the North American Shore Birds 
(Limicola). JONATHAN DWIGHT, JR. 

Nesting of the Yellow-headed Blackbird. Illus 
trated by lantern slides. THoMmas S. RoBERTs. 

Among the Terns at Muskeget, and on the New 
Jersey Coast. Illustrated by lantern slides. 
Wo. L. BalLy. 

The Season of 1900 at the Magdalen Islands; with 
remarks on Bird Photography. Illustrated by 
lantern slides. HERBERT K. Jos. 

Field Notes on a few New England Birds. Illus- 
trated by lantern slides. W1ILLIAM BREWSTER. 

Dooryard Ornithology. JoHN N. CLARK. 

The “American Ornithologists’ Union” of 1840-45. 
WITMER STONE. 

Notes on the Spring Migration (1900) at Scar- 
borough, N. Y. Lours AGaAssiz FUERTES. 
Exhibition of Unpublished Water-color Paintings 

of Birds. Louis AGAssiz FUERTES. 

Impressions of Some Hawaiian Birds. H. W. 
HENSHAW. 

A Visit to the Birthplace of Audubon. 
MANN. 

Natural History of the Alaskan Coast. Illustrated 
by lantern slides. C, HART MERRIAM. 

Notes on a Nest of Massachusetts Brown Creep- 
ers. Illustrated by lantern slides. A. P. CHap- 
BOURNE. 

Bird Studies with a Camera. Illustrated by lan- 
tern slides. FRANK M. CHAPMAN. 

Exhibition of Lantern Slides of Birds’ Nests and 
Nesting Haunts, From Nature. MEMBERS. 
Aptosochromatism. A reply to Drs. Dwight and 

Allen. FRANcIs J. BIRTWELL. 
On the Breeding Habits of Leconte’s Sparrow. P. 
PEABODY. 

On the Value of Careful Observations of Birds’ 
Habits. Epwarp H. Forsusu. 

Breeding of the Cerulean Warbler near Baltimore. 
FRANK C.KIRKWOOD. 

Report of the A. O. U. Committee on the Protec- 
tion of North American Birds. W1ITMER STONE. 

Results of Special Protection to Gulls and Terns 
obtained through the Thayer Fund. Illustrated. 
WILLIAM DUTCHER. 

The Enforcement of the Lacey Act. T.S. PALMER. 


FRANK M. 
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1900 


1900 has been a red-letter year in the 
annals of American Ornithology, and while 
we do not propose to review in detail the 
advances which have been made in various 
departments of the science of birds, we 
may count our blessings, as it were, by 
summing up the more important features 
of the year’s work in the fields of scientific, 
economic, popular, educational, legislative 
and protective ornithology. 

In the field of science, Dr. Dwight's 
studies on the molt of North American 
birds constitute perhaps the most impor- 
tant single contribution to ornithological 
knowledge, and in combined faunal and 
systematic work we may mention Dr. 
Allen’s and Mr. Bangs’ papers on the birds 
of the Santa Marta region in Columbia, 
Mr. Stone’s report on the Mcllhenny col- 
lections from Alaska, a report on the 
Peary Greenland collections secured by 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
Mr. Loomis’ studies of California water 
birds, Professor Beyer’s ‘ Birds of Louisi- 
ana,’ the first part of Professor McCoun’s 
catalogue of Canadian birds, Dr. Bishop's 


‘Birds of the Yukon River Region,’ and 
Captain Reynaud's suggestive study of the 
‘Orientation of Birds.’ 

In economic ornithology, Dr. Palmer's 
‘Review of Economic Ornithology in the 
United States’ and Professor Beal's ‘ Food 
of the Bobolink, Blackbirds, and Grackles’ 
are notable papers. 

On the border line of scientific and 
popular ornithology are the camera studies 
of birds which not only present, in graphic 
form, much that was previously known, 
but add to our existing stock of information. 
The ready sale of the books on _bird- 
photography, the increasing demand for 
popular literature relating to birds, the 
call for lectures on birds culminating in 
the inclusion of eight lectures in so repre- 
sentative a course as that of the Lowell 


Institute, all attest the growing interest in. 


popular ornithology. 

The rapid development of nature-study 
and the important place accorded birds in 
nature-study courses are well-known facts 
which have been emphasized during the 
past year by the inclusion of bird-study 
in the Chautauqua course and in the com- 
paratively technical course of instruction 
given at the Woods Holl Marine Biological 
Laboratory. Nor should we fail to men- 
tion here the important educational work 
of certain of the Audubon Societies. 

It is, however, in legislative and pro- 
tective measures that the most important 
developments of the year are to be found 

Through the efforts of the Audubon 
Societies the bird laws of several states 
were greatly improved, and to the sen- 
timent in favor of bird protection, for 
which the Audubon Societies are so 
largely responsible, in connection with 
the united influence of other bird and 
game protective associations, may in part 
be attributed the passage by Congress of 
the Lacey bill, doubtless the most impor- 
tant act for bird protection ever enacted, 
and for which every bird-lover cannot be 
too grateful to Congressman Lacey, who, 
in introducing and fighting for this bill, 
did so not alone as a representative of his 
constituents, but as a representative of 
the birds. 
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The far-reaching possibilities of this 
law are being realized through the fore- 
sight which made the enforcement of its 
provisions the duty of the Biological Sur- 
vey, where, under the immediate super- 
vision of Dr. Palmer, it bids fair to 
become an even more efficient means of 
bird protection than its most ardent sup- 
porters had anticipated; as witness the 
seizure of Gulls in Baltimore, reported 
beyond in the columns of the Audubon 
Department. 

The: proposition advanced by the mil- 
liners to the Audubon Societies and the 
American Ornithologists’ Union is pre- 
sumptive evidence that the efforts of 
these organizations to protect our birds 
have not been without their effect on the 
millinery trade. 

Mr. Stone, chairman of the Union's 
committee on bird protection, has been 
commendably active, while two members of 
the Union, Messrs. A. H. Thayer and Wil- 
liam Dutcher, have made a record in prac- 
tical bird protection, which it is hoped will 
bear fruit in funds with which to continue 
their work during the coming year. 

From every point of view, then, this 
brief enumeration of the more important 
developments of the year is encouraging 
in the extreme, and almost warrants one's 
belief in the speedy approach of that orni- 
thological millennium when the value of 
birds to man will be common knowledge. 


Bird-Lore for 1901 

Birp-Lore has many friends, but we 
believe that the most ardent among them 
does not realize the pleasure it gives us 
to announce that beginning with the pres- 
ent number, Brrp-Lore is to be enlarged 
one-fourth. Including advertisements of 
bird books and magazines, in themselves 
of interest, each issue will now contain 
fifty pages; a total of 300 for the year, 
with about seventy-five illustrations. 

This, however, is only a beginning, for 
there is absolutely no limit to our ambi- 
tion to add to Birp-Lore’s value and at- 
tractiveness. With the present increase in 
size we are enabled to carry out some of 
our plans for the magazine's betterment; 
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but we have in mind so many others of 
which we are sure our subscribers would 
approve, that we trust they will share our 
impatience in seeing them realized. 

Birpv-Lore's chief feature for the com- 
ing year will be the series of articles and 
lesson-outlines on ‘Birds and Seasons,’ 
the first instalment of which, together 
with an explanation of its objects, will be 
found on a preceding page. 

Should this attempt to establish a defi- 
nite course of study prove successful, we 
hope it may be the starting point in the 
development of an idea which includes a 
school of popular ornithology, with a sum- 
mer encampment where both class-room 
and field instruction could be given by a 
corps of experienced teachers. 


Lack of space prevented us from fulfill- 
ing some of the promises for the past 
year; they will, however, be redeemed 
during the next twelve months, when we 
shall publish Mr. Burroughs’ account of 
his rarer bird visitors, Ernest Seton- 
Thompson's illustrated paper on ‘ How to 
Know the Hawks and Owls,’ and H. W. 
Henshaw's important studies of Hawaiian 
bird-life. 

Of unusual interest will be a stenogra- 
phic report of an address on Audubon 
delivered by Dr. Elliott Coues before the 
American Ornithologists’ Union in 1897, 
while Miss Maria R. Audubon will con- 
tribute several letters written by her 
famous grandfather to his son John —her 
father —in 1827. 

Among other articles we may mention 
Mr. F. A. Lucas’ description of the bird 
rookeries of Walrus Island, in Bering Sea, 
with some of the most remarkable photo- 
graphs we have ever seen, Dr. T. S. Pal- 
mer’s illustrated sketch of ‘ Ostrich Farm- 
ing in America,’ Dr. J. Dwight, Jr’s. ‘How 
Birds Molt,’ and Mr. Montagu Sharpe’s 
‘Bird Protection in Great Britain.’ 

The illustrations will not only be more 
numerous but actually better than those 
we have already published, and will in- 
clude numerous photographs illustrating 
an account by the editor of a bird-nesting 
expedition with John Burroughs. 


Tre Audubon Hocieties 


““ You cannot with a scalpel find the poet's soul, 
Nor yet the wild bird’s song.” 

Edited by Mrs. MABEL OsGoop WriGurT (President of the Audubon Society of the State of 
Connecticut), Fairfield, Conn., to whom all communications relating to the work of the Audubon 
and other Bird Protective Societies should be addressed. Reports, etc., designed for this department 
should be sent at least one month prior to the date of publication. 


DIRECTORY OF STATE AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


With names and addresses of their Secretaries 


Der DRAINING «o.oo. 0:0 0:0:0:600600600800060000860000008000008008000 Mrs. F. W. BATCHELDER, Manchester. 
Massachusetts.......... Miss Harriet E, RICHARDS, care Boston Society of Natural History, Boston. 
NOD i ov c.sencdnnddedeckcnsdasessconnnes Mrs. H. T. GRANT, JR., 187 Bowen street, Providence. 
IE... 5 0:.4:s.0-00: pwngbanddenodsdieeeinn menthacieukeal Mrs. WILLIAM Brown GLOVER, Fairfield. 
BN TN 6 iS ndctoncsccnsce Miss EMMA H. Lockwoop, 243 West Seventy-fifth street, New York City. 
I IS aio vcncddvecdsctndstuensdsoenaake Miss ANNA HAVILAND, 53 Sandford Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 
Pomme tvaMbe. ....0.ccccccecsoscccs Mrs. EDWARD RoBIns, 114 South Twenty-first street, Philadelphia. 
District of Columbia ...............+.++++- Mrs. JOHN DEWHURST PATTEN, 3033 P street, Washington, 
I oT oi. ia a saath a ae Mrs. Wo. S. HILLEs, Delamore place, Wilmington. 


ind cdsrneisinsendendalannine Miss ANNE WESTON WHITNEY, 715 St. Paul Street, Baltimore. 
IR dc nacsccerebnadaidddiseecntasain pienauaen Miss S. A. SMyTH, Legare street, Charleston. 
I ik cas cis aaienedoincsananuicen sis eeniansanmmeneheeusnhesaceeet Mrs. C. F. DoMMERICH, Maitland. 
eee vere e errr ener ny oor ts Mrs. D. Z. MCCLELLAND, 5265 Eastern Ave., Cincinnati. 
Ia oii 00s < oc cnwicaiedscdedaned sabsantsnnesseoesedancséeasecunnesemee W. W. WooLen, Indianapolis. 
Sinn nchasnesndestnckdcdddésnnndiabkds ese peieneaehaeaaewrseee Miss MAry DruMMOND, Wheaton. 
Ns nothin schon gésnnecdenedansigesed+seedbabennsaeesosshesbesaleesenannaaeaey Mrs. L. E. FELT, Keokuk, 
MEE Sathcvrcdacadeians aceecencsnes Mrs. GEORGE W. PECKHAM, 646 Marshall street, Milwaukee. 
cl cccddenb chasandaceasrdedeesaenaeell Mrs. J. P. ELMER, 314 West Third street, St. Paul. 
PII 6 6.650466. 6016050dededddsceadespasdsaadecsdsbbecokssinesausaaenen INGRAM CROCKETT, Henderson. 
TI visas idvdcdiscicdsecadsidesiasstercisnnssesdisdsaRescsasesheheesewe Mrs. C. C. CONNER, Ripley. 
OEE Eee ee errr err TTT rr re tr tT te Tt ete 

hs os b.cnced dtc cdeussdandadcseidadesadnesdsnesiansss cenadasadaehes Mrs. GeEorGE S. Gay, Redlands. 


THE week beginning November 12 was 
full of significance for bird students. The 
meeting of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, always exhilarating, seemed doubly 
so owing to the general air of hospitality 
that prevailed in Cambridge. Those mem- 
bers of the Audubon Societies, also mem- 
bers of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, had many opportunities of com- 
ing in touch at the receptions so graciously 
tendered by Mrs. Brewster and Mrs. 
Frank Bolles, as well as the noontime 
gatherings for luncheon at the Colonial 
Club. Owing to the combination of the 
two meetings, American Ornithologists’ 
Union and Aububon Conference, many 
people came to the latter who would 
otherwise have been absent, so that the 
majority of working societies, with the 
exception of Wisconsin, were represented, 
and it has been decided to endeavor to 
make such meetings annual. 

The conference itself was not perhaps 
so satisfactory in bringing forth a general 


expression of opinion as was the previous 
social intercourse, but one thing was evi- 
dent, that the usefulness of the societies 
and their power of retaining the interest 
of members is in direct ratio with their 
educational and law-making trend, and 
that emotionalism in members is a dis- 
tinct disadvantage to a society and bound 
to repel the logical. 

Personally, since the recent report of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union Pro- 
tective Committee, I have changed my 
mind as to the necessity of a separate 
conference of Audubon Societies. The 
vast distance to be traveled in order to 
meet at any one place will always prevent 
anything like a representative gathering 
from all sections. Rather let two mem- 
bers, having the qualifications, from each 
society join the American Ornithologists’ 
Union as associate members. Let these 
members meet with the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union Protective Committee 
annually as auxiliaries, give their experi- 
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ences and receive in return the results of 
that committee's practical work in up- 
holding the law, and suggestions for their 
own work for the coming year. Such a 
fusion would strengthen and unify the 
work of both bodies without hurting the 
individuality of either and be thoroughly 
in line with the twentieth century spirit 
of all great reforms—codperation. 
M. O. W. 


The Audubon Conference. 

The first conference of State Audu- 
bon Societies was held on the afternoon 
of November 15, in the Geological Lec- 
ture Room of the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zodlogy, Cambridge, Mass., delegates 
being present from the New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
District of Columbia and Illinois Societies. 

During the week the daily sessions of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union had 
drawn together a notable company, both 
of scientists and bird students of the nov- 
ice class, the final session of the Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’ Union in the morning 
having been devoted to reports from the 
committee on bird protection and accounts 
of the application of the law under the 
Lacey bill through the splendid work of 
T. S. Palmer, Assistant Chief of the Bio- 
logical Survey, so that the time seemed 
most pertinent for a meeting of the Audu- 
bon Societies. 

The meeting was opened by Dr C. S. 
Minot, who made a brief introductory ad- 
dress outlining the establishment of the 
various state societies in general and of 
the Massachusetts Society in particular. 
Dr. Minot having been then made chair- 
man and Mrs. H. T. Grant, Jr., secretary, 
the meeting was called to order. 

Mr. Ralph Hoffmann spoke of the ob- 
jects of the conference, of the desirability 
of federation, of the need for codperative 
printing and of the stimulus derived from 


contact with other workers. 

He read a letter from Mrs. Peckham, of 
the Wisconsin Society, telling of her work 
in the schools and urging the Societies to 
use a little publication called By the Way- 
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side as a means of encouraging nature 
study among the younger members. 

Mrs. Wright, of the Connecticut Society, 
spoke of the necessity of furnishing local 
secretaries with material to instruct and 
interest those of whom they sought to 
make members, saying that leaflets were 
good as far as they went, but the reading 
of a leaflet implied interest and that some- 
thing else was often first necessary to 
awaken that interest. As a practical illus- 
tration of the educational methods prac- 
ticed by the Connecticut Society, Mrs. 
Wright explained their free traveling lec- 
tures, reading the most general, ‘ The Birds 
About Home,’ and showing the seventy 
finely colored slides that accompany it. 

Mr. Frank M. Chapman spoke on ‘What 
Can we Do for Our Members,’ and citing 
in illustration the remarkable success 
which had attended the introduction of 
bird-study into the Chautauqua course 
under the supervision of Mrs. Florence 
Merriam Bailey, he urged that the Audu- 
bon Societies use their organization to 
form classes for the study of birds. 

Miss Justus, of the Pennsylvania Society, 
told how this method had been tried in her 
state by the formation of six successful 
bird classes during the past season. 

Dr. T. S. Palmer, of the District of Co- 
lumbia Society, described the methods of 
that society in fitting nature-study teach- 
ers for their work, and made a stirring 
address to the Audubon Societies to work 
together to better the laws as well as to 
see that they were enforced, and to incul- 
cate the feeling that the bird belongs not 
to the individual but to the state. 

The lateness of the hour prevented 
further discussion or consideration of the 
subjects of Federation and Codéperation, 
and upon motion of Mr. Chapman, who 
on behalf of the New York Society and 
American Museum of Natural History, 
invited the societies to meet in New York 
during the American Ornithologists’ Con- 
gress in November, 1go1, it was decided 
to appoint a committee whose duty it 
should be to formulate plans for the fed- 
eration of the societies and to report at 
the Audubon Congress of 1gor. 


The Audubon Societies 


Death of Mrs. Dommerich 


In the death of Mrs. C. F. Dommerich, 
which occurred in New York city, Novem- 
ber 9, 1900, the cause of bird protection has 
lost a staunch and efficient supporter, who 
had chosen for her field of work a state 
where her services were greatly needed. 

It was through Mrs Dommerich's efforts 

‘that the Florida Audubon Society was 
formed in March, 1900. Under her lead- 
ership it promised to be an organization of 
more than usual influence, and it is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that in its ranks there 
is some one who will carry on the work 
which Mrs. Dommerich so successfully 
inaugurated. 


Seizure of Gulls in Baltimore 


Acting under advice received from the 
U. S. Biological Survey, the Game and Fish 
Commission of Maryland seized, in Oc- 
tober last, 2,600 Gulls and Terns in the 
possession of Dumont & Co.. of Baltimore. 
Under the provisions of the state law the 
birds were confiscated, no defense being 
made. A criminal case, to determine 
whether Dumont & Co. are liable to the 
fine imposed by the state law, of from $1 
to $5 for each bird found in their posses- 
sion, is still pending. 

This case thoroughly aroused the whole- 
sale feather dealers of Baltimore, who re- 
quested Dr. T. S. Palmer, of the Biological 
Survey, to examine their stock. Asa result 
of this examination they promptly with- 
drew all prohibited feathers, including 
Grebes’ breasts and Herons’ aigrettes, 
and each firm made a statement to the 
effect that hereafter it would not deal in 
birds protected by state or federal law. 

In this instance the state law covered 
the ground, but it is clearly much strength- 
ened by the support of the Lacey bill, and 
it is evident that the section of this bill 
which makes a bird subject to the law of 
whatever state it chances to be in will, 
under Dr. Palmer's energetic administra- 
tion, exert so restraining an influence on 
the trade in feathers that, fearing to in- 
volve their customers in legal difficulties, 
feather dealers will eventually abandon 
the use of the feathers of our native birds. 
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Reports of Societies 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Society was 
the largest and most successful one ever 
held. 

After the election of officers, and reports 
of treasurer, secretary, and committees, 
the secretary read a History of the Audu- 
bon Movement in America, beginning with 
an account of the original general Society, 
followed by the State Societies, in the 
order of their inception, and a concise 
history of each organization, its officers, 
membership, main objects, and most suc- 
cessful lines of work. 

Mr. Harry Oberholser followed with 
‘Glimpses of Audubon,’ an interesting 
talk about the famous naturalist, illus- 
trated with a number of views of his first 
home in America, and pictures from his 
works, 

Mr. Wood gave great pleasure and 
amusement by his clever imitations of the 
notes, calls and cries of ‘‘our friends in 
feathers and furs.” 

At this meeting it was announced that 
Mrs. George Colton Maynard’s_ book, 
‘Birds of Washington and Vicinity,’ had 
been adopted as a text-book in our public 
schools, 500 copies having been ordered 
for that purpose. A complete set of the 
publications up to date of each Society 
has been bound and placed in our free 
library, as well as a full set of the papers, 
reports, etc., of the Society in England for 
the Protection of Birds, very kindly given 
to us by its honorary secretary, Mrs. 
Lemon. Our collection of expensive books 
of reference placed in the library for the 
use of teachers and students grows each 
year, as does our membership. 

One hundred bird specimens were 
bought, and used by individual students 
and by members to illustrate talks and 
lectures. 

Classes for the study of birds were held 
by Dr. Palmer and Mr. Oberholser in the 
normal school during the spring. 

In May, June and July, popular talks 
were given by Miss Elizabeth V. Brown 
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and Mr. Henry Olds, in Takoma and Gar- 
rett Park, suburbs of Washington. 

In legislation we have made some prog- 
ress, the Audubon Society, in codperation 
with the Fish and Game Association, 
having prepared an amendment to the 
present game law, based upon the A. O. 
U. model bird law, and it has been favor- 
ably reported by the District Committee, 
both in the House and Senate. We have 
printed and circulated a portion of the 
existing District game laws. 

There is no evidence, so far, of the sale 
in the markets of Robins as game birds, 
but the prevention of their sale requires 
eternal vigilance. Each year brings added 
encouragement, and we feel especially 
pleased that our efforts to have the study 
of birds hold a prominent place in the 
mature work of the schools has been 
entirely successful. 

JeaniE Maury Patten, Secretary. 


The Destruction of Ptarmigan for 
Millinery Purposes 


Our attention has been called to some 
unquestionably authentic, and hence un- 
usually valuable statistics in regard to 
the destruction for millinery purposes of 
Ptarmigan or Willow Grouse in northern 
Russia, contained in ‘A Russian Province 
of the North’ by Alexander Platonovich 
Engelhardt, governor of the Province of 
Archangel (Lippincott, 1899). 

Governor Engelhardt states that while 
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the birds’ bodies are worth about one- 
half a cent each, their wings bring a 
cent and a half a pair, and to supply the 
feather dealers’ unlimited demands, the 
birds are killed in such enormous num- 
bers that a single shipment from Arch- 
angel, on August 17, 1898, consisted of 
ten tons of wings ! 

Among the tables in the appendix of 
this volume is one giving the govern- 
ment’s record of game killed each year, 
from which it would appear that the ac- 
tive demand for the wings of Grouse or 
Ptarmigan began in 1894. Thus, we 
learn from this table that in 1893 there 
were recorded as killed 117,258 Willow 
and Hazel Grouse, but in 1894 the num- 
ber was 428,094 ; in 1895, 412,802; in 1896, 
652,530, and in 1897, 485,332. In four 
years, therefore, nearly 2,000,000 Grouse 
were recorded as killed in the single 
Province of Archangel—and doubtless 
many more were destroyed of which no 
record was made. 

The continued destruction of these 
birds at this rate means their early ex- 
termination, when the inhabitants of this 
comparatively barren region will have 
been deprived of an important source of 
food supply, which, properly used, should 
prove exhaustless. 

Sentiment aside, therefore, the destruc- 
tion of Grouse in northern Russia for 
millinery purposes, raises a question in 
economics of the first importance.— F. 


M. C. 
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